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“ She was sitti ing in the proper attitude, the child on her knee.”—p. 130. 


IN DUTY BOUND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARK WARREN,” “ DEEPDALE VICARAGE,” “A BRAVE LIFE,” ETC. ETC. 
—_o— 


Cuarrer XXIII.— Sue cers morz Hanpsome EveRY Dar!” 


7 me!—does Miss Howard wish to speak to| Miss Howard has had a telegram from home. They 


me?” asked Lady Peters, with the air of an | want her to go directly.” 

“That is so reasonable—so like those kind of 

“Yes, my lady, she does. If you please, my lady, | people,” said herladyship. “Send Miss Howard tome.” 
vol, V. 220 
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A few minutes after, a quiet little person, with a 
very pale face, and eyes red with weeping, stood in 
the doorway. 

“Now, Miss Howard,” begen Lady Peters, loftily, 
* what is all this about ?” 

“My lady,” replied the quiet figure, in a cam, 
steady tone, as of a person who was accustomed to 
control her feelings, in that presence at least, “I 
have received a message from home, to say that my 
mother is dying. If I miss the train, I may never 
see her again.” 

As she finished her sentence, a tear rolled down 
her cheek; otherwise, she maintained an’ outward 
composure that was very commendable. 

“Which means that you wish to go home, I 
suppose P” 

“If you please, my lady.” 

“T don’t please. Ihave no choice in the matter,” 
said Lady Peters, in a pettish tone. ‘Of course, it is 
most unreasonable to lose one’s—one’s dependants,” 
added her ladyship, at a loss for the right niche in 
which to fit her companion; “but of course you 
must go.”-~ 

“What is the matter ?—who must go?” asked a 
cheery voice close behind Amy. 

Amy had presence of mind. She neither started 
nor ‘made the slightest demonstration. But there 
passed close by her, as he strode into the room, 
Sidney Peters. 

“Nothing that concerns you, Sidney, in the least,” 
replied his mother. ...“ You can go, Miss Howard. 
James had better take the dog-cart and drive you to 
the station.” ” 

«Thank you, my lady.” 


“You must come back as soon as you can.* It is 


very inconvenient to spare you. . There! go along.” 

“Where is she going?”: asked Sidney, abruptly, 
his eye resting on the door, whica had just closed 
behind Amy. 

“Going? Home, of course.” 

Lady Peters was displeased, and 
irritably. 

j{{ Are you parting with her?” 

“If I were, I cannot conceive why the fact should 
interest you in the least.” 

“Of course not, only one likes to know.”. 

“‘ Well, then, her mother is ill, I suppose. :: I won’t 
have another companion with a sick relative. . It is 
the most inconvenient thing in the world!” 

Sidney was silent, for the moment conscience- 
stricken.. The piece of news just imparted suggested 
a train of unpleasant reflections. Could his lady 
mother have guessed tliem, her peace of mind would 
have been somewhat disturbed. As it was, she 
dismissed the subject as unworthy of longer con- 
sideration. 

“So you are off to Bramley Hall, I suppose, 
Sidney ?” 

This was said with restored good humour. 


she spoke 











“I—I did think of going,” stammered Sidney, 
embarrassed and preoccupied. 

“Of course you will go. Miss Easton is giving 
you one of her sittings. When shall you have finished 
the picture ?” 

“T don’t know. I can hardly tell.” 

«Because you will have very little time after this 
week.” 

“Yes, I’ shall have very little time,” repeated 
Sidney, mechanically. 

“TI do hope, Sidney, you are in earnest about your 
profession, and mean to work.” 

“Work! I should think I do,’ exclaimed he, 
turning round with sudden energy. “TI will work 
night and day, rather than be in the disgraceful 
position in which I find myself.” 

“Humph! there is no especial disgrace, Sidney. 
You were brought up a gentleman. It was your 
birthright.” 

**But idleness was not. Good heavens!. what a 
life I have led,” exclaimed he, struck by remorse, and 
with ten thousand evils of omission and commission 
pressing upon him. “ But I will do better, mother 
I will——” 

«Follow my better feelings, and marry Miss 
Howard,” he was about to say. But he stopped him. 
self in time. He thought he would see Amy before 
she went, and he hurried out on purpose. 

He fancied she would be looking out for him m the 
corridor, just to say one word. He knew what that 
word would be, and the recollection made him pause, 
even in the midst of his virtuous resolutions. 

While he thought thus, Amy was gone. He heard 
the wheels of the dog-cart grinding upon the gravel- 
walk, and he felt a sense of relief. The fact is, he 
hated a turbulent atmosphere, or anything approach- 
ing toa scene. He was all for peace and quietness, 
and, if he had been candid enough to confess it, for 
ease and self-indulgence. 

He shook off his anxiety ana his remorse with that 
versatility of character which so much distinguished 
him. He went to his room, packed up his sketching 
materials, and, ordering the carriage, drove off to 
Bramley Hall. 

It was not his first visit by many. He was going 
to complete a sketch which he had begun of Adela 
and her niece. She was ready for him, When he 
entered the rcom, she was sitting in the proper 
attitude, the child on her knee. 

“She gets more handsome every day,” thought 
Sidney to himself, and the tearful face of Amy faded 
for the time from his remembrance. 

Adela was, indeed, a splendid woman. Since her 
acquaintance with Sidney, the cold, chilling de- 
meanour, which threw a kind of Northern fog over 
her beauty, had melted away. . There was a warmth 
and tenderness about the beaming eyes, a glow 02 
the check, an absence of the stately reserve which 
had characterised her, and been somewhat repelling. 
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No word of love had passed between them, but 
Adela thought it must come. Why was he here 
day after day? Why did he. fascinate her with those 
wonderful eyes of his? Why did he take such pleasure 
in her society? Why did he caress the child? Why 
were her pursuits his pursuits, her delights his de- 
lights, her antipathies his antipathies? 

Oh, yes; it would come. If not—— Wut she 
dared not cast a single glance toward that blank, 
desolate region—the land of ruined hopes! 

“There,” said Sidney, after working for a time 
in silence—“ there, that will do for to-day. I will 
not tax your patience too long, Miss Easton.” 

“Tam not in the least tired,” said Adela, quickly. 

«But I am tired of making you sit in that con- 
strained attitude;” and he laid down his brush. “I 
should like music now.” 

Adela’s face flushed with delight. 

“You will—you will get rid of the child,” 
tinued Sidney, in rather a hesitating manner. 

Get rid of the child! A vague feeling of: self- 
reproach came to the mind of Adela. It was the 
very thought that had been suggested to her. 

Time had been, and that but lately, when the words 
would have sounded like treason; now she rang the 
bell and sent away her niece with a feeling of relief. 
Dear as the child was to her, here was one dearer 
still. 


con- 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
_WHAT OF MARGARET'S CHILD ? 


SipnEy laid down a book he had been reading. 
There was a hush and expectancy in Adela’s mind. 
It had come so very near, this thing which was to 
gladden her life for ever! 

Instinct seemed to whisper that he had something 
tosay. It could not help but be so. There was no 
middle course to be adopted. It was too late for 
that. 

He looked at her as she sat, the warm glow on her 
cheek, the soft light in her eye. She was very 
beautiful, he thought. He had guessed her secret. 
He knew that she loved him. Had he not the art 
of fascinating women, almost whether he would 
or no? 

And Amy was gone. It was nota bad thing either, 
now the momentary pang was over. The marriage 
would have been unsuitable in every respect. He 
had been very foolish—need he set the seal on his 
folly ? 

Amy would soon forget him. He might be her 
friend, and get her another husband. That would 
be far the best thing to do. And such a simple, 
pliable little creature would easily be moulded to his 
will. 

This girl was of a different stamp. This highly 
cultivated mind and developed nature would suffer, 
andmust. For there was no pliability in Adela. Yet 


| he was sad too, and remorseful, and hesitated; and 


his better feelings were. not wholly silenced, and he 
had half a mind to go away as he had done before, 
and say not a word—half a mind to seek out his 
fortune, and then Amy! 

But as Amy had receded from his mind, so Adela 
advanced. He was tired of indecision, His mother’s 
influence was wholly on this side. Interest, and 
even affection, urged him. The winds in their 
courses were not more capricious or versatile than 
Sidney Peters. 

He came near to her. There was a vacant chair 
by her side, and he dropped into it. The next thing 
he did was softly to lay his hand on hers, and 
arrest it. 

« Adela !” 

She turned away her face. For the moment, she 
seemed to be lost in an ocean of delight. She could 
not have spoken for the world. It was come at last, 
that bright, golden time when Sidney was about to 
tell her that he loved her! 

Were the words of love ever so sweet as now— 
ever, she thought, in the whole world’s history, as 
when spoken by Sidney Peters? But did he tell 
her that he loved her? . Oh, yes! He used the old 
time-worn phrases. I need not repeat them. They 
are ever new to those who listen, and they came on 
Adela’s ear like a strain of sweet music. 

He thought he was in earnest. As he looked on her 
lovely face, full of changeful dyes and colours as the 
blood came and went, he thought he loved her.. He 
thought he could give up all for her sake—even 
Amy. 

She had not spoxen yet, and when sne broke the 
silence, it was to reply calmly, and without apparent 
agitation. She was not demonstrative, even now; 
but she said a few low, heartfelt words, which were 
quite a sufficient answer. In that moment her whole 
past and present seemed swallowed up. She thought 
of nothing else—not even Margaret’s child. 

He kissed her tenderly. She was his own—his 
Adela. With her came ease, and riches, and luxury. 
But, to do him justice, this idea was not suggested 
to him. He loved her for her own sake; at least, so 
he fancied. Had there been rough places, he would 
have crossed them; had there been dearth or poverty, 
he would have endured it, just at that moment. 

But Adela, though carried away by a full and 
flowing tide, had yet the resolution to look back. 
For a few moments, indeed, she had abandoned her- 
self to the present bliss. But what was that fair 
young face gazing at her, as it were, reproachfully 
from yonder shore—what of Margaret’s child ? 

Words uttered long since came swiftly across the 
intervening space—came sharp and shrill. 

“ The responsibility is yours. What if you marry?” 

No matter; she will meet the point at once. The 





| responsibility is hers. 
‘in cool blood, and with all its difficulties. 


She accepted it deliberately, 
She is 
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pledged to her sister, and she will not fail her. Still 
trembling with her new-found happiness, she will 
lay the whole before Sidney—before her love. 

She knows how pitiful, how merciful he is. Does 
he not love the child, and call her a cherub? Has 
he not caressed her? Is there not room in his heart 
for both ? 

“ Sidney !” 
and a blush rose to her cheek. 
one difficulty—there is : 

“No! no! not one!” and he kissed her again and 
again. “ How can there be? Our pathis as smooth 
and as joyous——” 

“T know—I know !” she interrupted, hastily, and 
eager toset her mind at rest. ‘But, Sidney, listen 
tome. There is Margaret’s child.” 

“ Well,” said he, coldly, as if the subject were 
irrelevant; “ well?” 

“TI am her only guardian, dear. I am pledged 
never to forsake her. She has no one in the world 
but me——” 

«And her mother, sweet one. Send her to her 
mother. What do we want with Margaret’s child?” 

Adela trembled, and her voice grew sharp with 
anxiety. 

“TI told you the story, Sidney. 
remember ?”” 

“Oh, yes, dearest, I remember; but why allude to 
it now, just when we are so happy? What has it to 
do with us ?” 

“Everything to do with me, Sidney, everything. I 
cannot forsake her; nay, I will not. She must have 
a home with us, Sidney, with us.” 

“I do not see the necessity of it, Adela.” 

“Oh, but,” she began, eagerly. 

He stopped her. “ We will talk of it another time, 
dearest. The subject need not be discussed now. It 
will be all right, no doubt. Only do not press the 
point when I have so much to tell. Another day, 
dearest—another day.” 

She was silent. She could not help it. This man, 
so full of wiles and subtleties, had her in his power. 
She let the hour run on, as it were, rippling over 
golden sands, and to the sound of harp and dulcimer. 
Her truth, her faith, her loyalty were held back by a 
kind of spell. Would it be for ever? 

Had you seen her, some time later, kneeling by 
the pillow on which lay a fair head with a glory of 
golden hair scattered round it; and had you heard 
her pray for help and guidance, yes, and for stern 
resolution, too, you would have said not. You would 
not have feared then for the fate of Margaret’s child. 


She had never called him so before, 
“Sidney ; there is 


Do you not 


CHAPTER XXV. 
IS SHE NOT IN DUTY BOUND? 


Aveta did not see her father at breakfast the next 
morning. He had gone out early on business. She 





was not sorry. It would be her duty to tell him 
what had happened; and till she had had another 
interview with Sidney she wished to keep silence, 

Her mind was filled with blissful thoughts. of 
her nearness to the greatest human happiness, and 
of the treasures which the future held in its grasp, 
she did not doubt. Still, amid all this, there was a 
secret misgiving, which she fled from, and yet re. 
turned to. It was like a sunken rock over which the 
tide was now flowing, now receding. Did she fear 
that he would insist on the separation from Margaret’s 
child? She put the thought from her again and 
again. She knew it could not be; that on sucha 
rock as this, her vessel, with all its gallant sails, 
would go down and perish ! 

She had ensconced herself in the room where she 
usually passed her mornings. She had her work— 
her books. There was the piano, the harp, the lute, 
on which Sidney played almost divinely. She did 
not think either harp or lute would be touched that 
morning. Her fingers were unsteady. She tried her 
harp, but the string broke. Was it ominous? 

Ah! he is coming, and she moves away from the 
broken string, and stands listening. His step is 
on tke stairs. He needs no one to announce him. 
He is here. 

He came in hastily, and approached as if to claim 
her as his betrothed. ‘“ Adela, my love!” 

She stepped back a little. She had nerved herself 
greatly for this interview. She was resolved to 
make all straight and clear. That there should be 
no elements of mischief afterwards, when it would 
be too late. 

There was a helpless being whose fate was abso- 
lutely in her hands; whose weal or woe followed 
closely on every step of her life. How much more on 
this step—the most important of them all? 

The fate of her sister’s child was no trifling matter, 
to be dismissed with a few hurried words, . She was 
resolved to doit justice, at any cost. Yet how eagerly 
her heart bounded to her beloved. Apart from 
Sidney, life itself would scarce be tolerable. 

He was struck with her apparent coldness. He be- 
gan inatone of tender reproach, but she still held back. 

“One moment, Sidney—one moment. There was 
a subject started yesterday and left unfinished. Do 
you remember ?” 

“I remember nothing but one great subject, Adela,” 
he replied, still advancing, and his eyes fixed on her 
with all the magic of their beauty. “Every other 
topic was blotted from my mind.” 

What should she do? Should she abandon herself 
to the enchantment, and fling ail else away ? Should 
she impose no terms, and care for nothing but his 
love? What, then, would happen if she did ? Perhaps 
terms from him the thought of which would bring to 
herself pain and remorse: to the little hapless one, 
abandonment, perhaps ruin ! 

How she had cherished it! 


How she had shielded 
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+ Its little feet were used now to tread softly. It 
‘pad no one in the world but herself ! 

The waves would toss it, and the storms rend it, if 
Jonce driven from that refuge. No! there was a trust 
to be fulfilled, a position to be defended. Come weal, 
come woe, she was in duty bound! 

“Sidney!” and as she spoke her heart was swayed 
to and fro like some noble tree in a storm—“ Sidney, 
Iam speaking of my sister’s child.” 

“Indeed ?” 

He said it coldly and carelessly. 

“T must retain the guardianship of the child,” she 
continued. “It is better to be explicit on this point, 
that there may be no misunderstanding afterwards. 
You know her history.” 

“I think I remember something, though in a dim 

and hazy kind of manner. I do not want you to 
repeat it, dearest ; far more pleasant topics might be 
found——” 
. “No,” she interrupted him by saying, “none to 
me of so much importance at this moment, Sidney. 
Because no circumstance ought to have power to 
sever me from the child.” 

“What do you wish, Adela?” 

“That I may love and cherish this helpless, 
fragile little being, as I have done heretofore; that 
the change may make no difference in her fate; that 
the trust I have undertaken may not be violated. 
This is what I wish, Sidney.” 

She spoke earnestly. She wanted him to acquiesce 
—nay, to promise. If he did, all would be right, 
and her vessel might bound onward joyously. 

But he did not promise, neither did he acquiesce. 
“She was not wise,” he said, “to accept such a 
trust. Where was the mother of the child? Where 
was Margaret ?” 

Her heart failed her. She had fancied he would 
cast, at once, the shield of his protection round the 
“little cherub,” as he used to call her. What could 
it matter to him? She was rich. She had intended 





to make provision for the child. All she desired was 
the permission still to protect it. She wondered that 
he should hesitate; but he did. 

“ My Adela,” he said, at length, in a joyful tone, 
“I have found out the solution of the difficulty! 
Personally, I do not object to the child; but I want 
you, dearest, wholly to myself. I am exacting— 
but then I am your lover.” 

The smile, the glance of the eye, had almost 
shaken her. She could scarce refrain from throwing 
herself;into his arms. She was drawn to him by a 
mighty and irresistible attraction. But she held 
back. 

“What is the solution, Sidney?” she asked, 
anxiously. 

“Let Ethel be adopted by your father. The thing 
is most opportune. He will be lonely——” 

“Oh, no—no!” she exclaimed. 

“Why not, my sweet one? Grandfathers always 
dote npon——” 

““No—no,” interrupted she, eagerly ; “not in this 
case. The error of the mother has been visited on 
the child too severely.” 

“ But if I talisithe matter over with him.” 

“Tt wouldvbesquite useless, Sidney.” 

And shespiesdediher hand to her forehead. 

“Then lebibibeiso, Adela—let it be so; and let 
the subject redt 7” and he again advanced towards 
her, resolved ort silencing her once and for ever. 

Surely she could trust him? Surely she need have 
no doubt or fear! Only let there be no renewal of a 
discussion which kept them from happier thoughts. 
What could shedo? How could she resist his powers 
of fascination? How could she put him from her 
when the web of his enchantments was spun so 
strong ? 

She could not; and on rippled the golden hours, 
and on flowed the tide, bearing her along. As for 
the danger of the sunken rock, she thought she had 
escaped it. (To be continued.) 
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ARCHITECTURE.—I. 


BY THE REV. CANON BATEMAN, M.A., VICAR OF MARGATE. 


7 USIC, painting, sculpture, architecture! 

What a world of intellectual refine- 

4 | ment, mental effort, and artistic skill 

\ is involved in these words. Which 

~ is the greater? To which of these 

four is the palm to be assigned? Shall the last 

be first, or shall it be held subordinate to either 

of the three, or to all combined? Such questions 
involve much interesting discussion. 

Take Architecture in its grandest triumphs; 


whether in the Grecian form of dome upreared 





and hanging as it were suspended in mid-air, with 
massive pillars in support, rounded lights in 
order, and rich ornamentation everywhere; or 
whether in the Gothic form of fretted roof, clus- 
tered columns, storied windows, and grim or gro- 
tesque adornments looking down below and pressed 


upon by huge weights above. Shall the walls of 
edifices like those dedicated to God’s glory, and 
consecrated to the Church’s service, be accounted of 
merely as a framework for the display of that high 
art by which the vainter gives reality to sacred 
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scenes, and elicits the admiration of the initiated 
and the piety of the devout? Shall their canopied 
niches be regarded simply as resting-places for 
kings, herees, and saints, whom the sculptors’ skill 
has turned, well-nigh, from stone to life? Shall 
the whole fabric be deemed one huge sounding- 
board for “the service of song,” echoing some 
sweet, thrilling note, stopped in its ascent to 
heaven; or returning from vaulted roof, to choir 
and aisle and nave, the full chorus of sound 
beating like great waves upon the shore? Shall 
architecture thus be held subordinate to the sister 
arts, or be esteemed pre-eminent? Shall it be 
the casket constructed merely to hold the jewels ; 
or shall it stand in its own beauty, and so deck 
itself with them, that music, painting and statuary 
shall form the diadem about the head, the brace- 


THE QUIVER. 


I.—THE BUILDING. 

There is ample scriptural authority for the figure 
which has been employed in the introductory 
statement. “ Ye are the temple of God,” says St, 
Paul, in his Epistle to the Corinthians, “and the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in you” (1 Cor. iii. 16): and 
again, “Ye are God’s husbandry, ye are God’s 
building” (1 Cor. iii. 9). St. Peter also says to his 
converts, “ Ye also, as lively stones, are built upa 
spiritual house” (1 Pet. ii. 5). Whilst these words 
authorise what has been already said, they suggest 
several points of great interest and importance. 

1. A builder is required. In the present case, ag 
we have seen, its “ builder and ‘maker is God.” 
When man does his best, you see in the result 
either an idol-worshipper, or a nominal professor, 
| or a compound of the Church and the world. But 








lets on the arms, the ornaments upon the neck of | when you sce true humility on account of sin, 4 


architecture, and shall look on her even as the eyes 
of a servant unto the hand of his master, and the 
eyes of a maiden unto the hand of her mistress ? 
Who shall decide the controversy? Who assign 
the palm of beauty and sublimity ? 

The general question may be leftim-uncertainty. 
But there is one specifie questiqnein>eonnection 
with this general one, about whit¢hethere can be 
no doubt. There is one kind of building, designed 
by no human skill, and wrought*by no mortal 


hend, which defies comparison with aught be- 


sides. It is constructed for the service of the 
Most High God, and formed in his own image. 
Its builder and maker is God. “The Lord God 
formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life: and 
man became a living soul” (Gen. ii. 7). It 
is man of whom we speak; and we learn much 
that is profitable concerning the Burmprne, the 
ButtrEssEs, and the Stasiiity, from one of the 
Psalms of David. He says, in Ps. xv., “Lord, 
who shall abide in thy tabernacle? who shall 
dwell in thy'holy hill? He that walketh up- 
rightly, and worketh righteousness, and speaketh 
the truth in his heart. He that backbiteth not 
with his tongue, nor doeth evil to his neighbour, 
nor taketh up a reproach against his neighbour 


In whose eyes a vile person is contemned; but | 


he honoureth them that fear the Lord. He that 
sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth not. He 
that putteth not out his money to usury, nor 
taketh reward against the innocent. He that 
doeth these things shall. never be: moved,” or (as 
the Prayer-book version has it) “shall never 
fall.” 

Here, then, you have the true “ citizen of Zion.” 
He is a “building of God;” and his upright- 
ness, truthfulness, honesty, integrity, and charity 
act as buttresses to him; they ensure his sta- 
bility, and are instrumental in keeping him from 
falling. 


| habits. 


| hearty reception of the Saviour’s work, a spiritual 
| mind, and an active life, then you see God’s work- 
| manship. He softens the hard heart by his grace; 
and then moulds it into his image. 
| It is very necessary that a man who, from any 
| cause, has been moved to a concern for his soul, 
| should know how, in the first instance, he must 
| proceed, and what he must do. Generally he 
| begins by “ turning over,” as he calls’ it, “a new 
‘leaf.’ He has held certain bad opinions, known 
certain bad companions, indulged certain bad 
He resolves to break off from all these; 
|and having confessedly done wrong, to do so no 
|more. Now, the concern he feels is good and 
hopeful; but the course he proposes to himself 
will certainly not lead to the result he expects. He 
will not be able to do the things that he would. 
His newly-formed resolutions will give way; his 
bad companions will over-persuade; his old habits 
will overpower him. He thinks that he stands— 
and he will surely fall. 

There is a more excellent way. Let him, with 
this newly-awakened concern pressing on his soul, 
come at once to God, who heareth and answereth 
prayer, and prefer these humble petitions, “ Lord, 

teach me;” “Lord, helpme;” “ Lord, shine upon 
_my path with thy bright beams of light;” “ Show 
thou me the way in which I should walk: forl 
| lift up my soul unto thee.” These are stepping: 
stones to heaven. If we are to be built up in our 
holy faith, God must build us up. If we are to 
be guided aright, God must guide. If we are to 
be helped, God must help. If we are to be taught, 
God must teach. 

The change produced upon a man by following 
this course, and putting himself unreservedly into 
God’s hands, is very wonderful. It may not be 
so sudden and observable as in the other which has 
been alluded to, but it will be more lasting. This 





work will abide. It is thorough work; effectual 
work. God begins with the heart when it is giveD 
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ap to him. He sets that right, and then the life 
comes right. He cleanses the spring, and then the 
water runs pure. Penitence and hope, faith and 
holiness, spirituality and activity—each fills its 
proper niche, and all are combined in their due 
proportions. The Divine hand is seen, and the 
Divine glory promoted. 

It is well that two classes of professing Chris- 
tians should remember this great truth—those 
who have been built up ‘‘a spiritual house,” in 
order that they may give all praise to God; and 
those who are beginning to feel anxious about their 
souls, that they may put themselves prayerfully 
under God’s teaching. 

2. There is another noteworthy point about this 
building. It must havea foundation. When foolish 
men build, we read that they “build upon the 
sand.” The work is easier, and it makes a show 
sooner; but when the rain descends, the floods 
come, the winds blow, and- beat upon the house 
thus built, it falls. If it is to stand, we must dig 
deep, and reach the rock. That rock is Christ. 
“Other foundation can no man lay than that is 
laid, which is Christ Jesus.’ This foundation 
God hath laid in Zion, and all who manifest his 
workmanship are built upon it. They never plead 
their own righteousness. They never rely upon 
their own merits or deservings. They deem them- 
selves “less than the least of all saints.” They call 
themselves “ the chief of sinners.” They leen only 
on heavenly grace. But whilst thus humbling 
self, they exalt the Saviour. His incarnation, 
his teaching, his holy life, his precious death, his 
joyful resurrection, his glorious ascension, his 
advocacy above —of this they make their boast 
all day long, and on this, as on a sure foundation, 
their hopes are built. They find in Christ what 
they cannot find in themselves—“ wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption,” 
and he that glorieth “ glories in the Lord.” 

This foundation will bear anything; and every 
child of Adam is invitéd to build upon it. He has 
but to take Christ at his word—nothing doubting. 
Christ says, “Come unto me;” he has but to 
come. Christ says, “Ye believe in God, believe 
also in me;” he has but to believe. Christ says, 
“Stretch out thine hand;” he has but to stretch it 
out for restoration. 

Men often linger, and wait, and doubt, and 
Teason about all this for years. They say 
that they are waiting to be drawn, and till 
they feel the drawing, they cannot come. They 
say that faith is the gift of God, and till it is given 
they cannot believe. They say their hand is 
withered, and till restored they cannot stretch it 
out. I suppose they said the same concerning 
the poor man in the gospels. He was bid to 





“how can he? it is withered.” But he stretched 
it out, and it was restored even as the other. 
The will and the power came, as they always 
come, together. Christ must be taken “even 
as he is;” and his word must be obeyed without 
gainsaying. We are responsible for obedience, 
not for results. When we want healing, we 
may leave mysteries; for they often solve them- 
selves. What we have to say when Christ says, 
“‘ My son, give me thy heart,” is, “ Lord, take it;” 
and what we have to do when Christ asks for the 
heart is to “give it.” When once we have thus 
closed with Christ’s offers, and taken him at his 
word, what we want doing in us he will do. When 
we feel inclined to evil, he will give more grace. 
When our feet slip, he will hold us up. When we 
are in trouble, he will stand by us. When we 
are sorrowful, his comforts will refresh our 
souls. Ignorant, he will teath us. Weak, he will 
strengthen us. Sinful, he will sanctify us. United 
to Christ by a saving faith, your hand once set to 
the covenant, you yourself sealed unto the day of 
redemption, the mark upon your forehead, the 
white stone of membership in your hand—all that 
you want doing in you as a child of God will be 
done. Many wait for it to be done first. They 
wait for health before going into the infirmary. 
They want to put on beautiful garments before 
entering Christ’s presence. They want some 
power and might of their own before they apply 
for his.' This is all wrong. The beautiful hymn 
is right— 
“ Just as I am—without one plea, 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 


And that Thou bidst me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come.” 


All must come to Christ first, and he wil! give 
the grace and power that they need ; he will infuse 
the strength ; he will correct the motives; he will 
purify the affections; he will put on the robe; 
he will work in them both to will and to do of his 
good pleasure. Weakness, ignorance, poverty, the 
wandering in a far country, the wasted substance, 
the riotous living, the sinning against light and 
knowledge, the sevenfold offences against the 
brother, are no barriers to keep us from Him 
who came “to seek and to save that which was 
lost.”” Let the backward look be one of penitence, 
and the forward look one of faith, and then Christ 
admits us as scholars into his school, to learn of 
him, to prepare us for his work on earth, and fit 
us for his kingdom in heaven. ll this is implied 
when we speak of a foundation. Does not every 
part of the building rest upon it? 

Let two classes remember this—those who are 
waiting, and have been long waiting for the Lord; 
and those who have found mercy of him. Let 
the first iay to heart two great truths—Christ’s 


stretch out his hand by the Lord of life. “Stretch | invitation, and Christ’s knock. The feast is pre- 


out his hand,” the bystanders may have said, 





pared, and “all things are ready.” The invitation 
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has gone out, and the Lord is waiting for them 
to take him at his word and accept it. Let them 
come to the wedding. If they listen, also, they 
will hear the knock. It is Christ's knock. “ Be- 
hold!” he says, “I stand at the door and knock.” 
Let them rise and open, and he will come in and 
sup with them, and they with him. 

Let the second class—or those who have found 
mercy—bear witness to this truth, as exemplified 
in their own case, acknowledge their debt of grati- 
tude to God, and speak well of his name. 

3. One more point has to be noted in this 
building: it must have light. Without light it 
would be a dungeon. 

To make men see the excellency of the know- 
ledge of Christ Jesus the Lord; to throw light 
npon the Gospel, with its doctrines, duties, pro- 
mises, precepts, and consolations; to make Holy 
Scripture profitable; to embue every ordinance 
and sacrament with life and grace; to shed peace 
upon the soul; to keep the purpose steadfast 
amidst the varying currents of human opinion; to 
enable believers to shine as lights in the world— 
all this is the work of the Hely Spirit. At the 
first creation the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters, and the command was, “ Let 
there be light.” So in the new creation. The 
first word spoken to the soul is, “Let there be 





light.” Straightway the darkness of man’s under. 
standing passes away. He sees wondrous things 
out of God’s law. He perceives the excellency of 
Christ. He understands what justification in 
God’s sight means. He sees sanctification like 
good fruit springing from a good tree. He feels 
the spirit of adoption, whereby he may call God, 
“Abba, Father.” He acknowledges the beauty of 
holiness. He turns from the world with its affec. 
tions and lusts. He realises eternity with all its 
momentous results. As a building of God, the 
man is full of light. Light streams in upon him, 
and that light is from above, and full of Divine 
influences. 

Take a man who has never heard of Christ; or, 
which is much the same thing, never attended to 
what he has heard, and compare him with “an old 
disciple,” who has walked with Christ, and talked 
with Christ, and lived with Christ, and learned of 
Christ, and obeyed Christ, aud leaned on Christ’s 
breast at supper, and stood at Christ’s cross at 
Calvary, and with the eye of faith witnessed 
Christ’s ascent at Bethany, and you will see by 
contrast with the gross darkness in the one case, 
what is meant by “light in the dwelling” in the 
cther 

Such, then, is the building of God; such the 





Builder, the foundation, and the light thereof. 








PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY.—II. 


BY MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.S. 


OF LIFE’S WORK—concluded. 
EW consider that good means are needful 
for good ends— 


Se Few regard the goal while fevered with the 
running, 


But all go hotly on, competing to their graves, 

With infinite diversities of circumstance and conduct. 

To one man it is given to save souls, to another to 
heal bodies ; 

To a third to fashion mind, to a fourth to conquer 
matter : 

Here is all prosperity and peace; there much adversity 
and trouble ; 

Sickness and poverty on one side; on another health 
and wealth. 

Scorn not thy specialty as mean, if it hath less 
honour than thy neighbour’s; 

The members of one body cannot all be head or 
hand. 

Art thou in thy place? It is thy post; and this set 
service is thy duty. 

The Master-Worker’s journeymen are found of every 
craft, 

And He doth use them as He will, sending them 
hither and thither, 


, Revealing to but few of them the meaning in His 

| mind. 

Perchance some heroic pioneer, zealous to reclaim 

barbarians, 

| And civilise those brute-like hordes through kindli- 

| ness with faith, 

| Is stricken midway in his travel, victim to a ruthless 
savage, 

And seemingly forsaken of his Master—a tool flung 
away half-used. 

Perchance a brave adventurer, whether among Arctic 
snows 

Or in the tropical desert, or about fever-breathing 
marshes, 

Just as he reached his prize—that open Polar Sea, 

The vast, semi-fabulous lake, the dread, mysterious 
city— 

Perisheth, as by a trivial accident—the mariner in 
very sight of port— 

One hour longer, and success had crowned his life. 
long efforts ! 

But, his work was done, and God called home that 
servant ; 

‘ Some other is found ready soon to carry on the torck 
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“That rose, sir knight, your honour,” said I, ‘‘hath a canker.”—-p. 139, 
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If the Lord is satisfied, no labourer need com- 
plain ; 

They live and move and work to please their Master, 
not themselves. 

His will is unto them all law; they die, but not 
untimely ; 

Elsewhere they recognise alike His mercy and His 
wisdom. 

Our unbelief is pitiful at failures and mischances, 

But those good servants gladly heard the praise of 
God, “ Well-done !” 


Happy is the man who, looking back, can say, “TI 

have lived sincerely ; 

{ have wrought the task of duty, and fought the 
fight of faith.” 

Happy if his memories of time are as incense for 
the temple of eternity ; 

Happy, in spite of outer foes, if conscience is his 
friend. 

He may have gained no moneys, he haply misseth 
fame ; 

His very nearest and his dearest have wronged him 
and deceived him ; 

But, with a past all good—seed-harvest of the 
future— 

Even this dark 
soul 

Well at peace 
creature, 


present shall be light within his 


with God, with self, and every 


Happily in harmony and love with humblest ag 
with highest, 

All infirmities forgiven, every negligence excused, 

And each iniquity of sense and circumstance atoned; 

Righteous in the righteousness of Christ—his Lord, 
and Judge, and Brother— 

Accepted in that sacrifice which hath redeemed 
the worlds— 

How can a spirit thus endowed, rich in all the 
treasuries of heaven, 

Fail of inward blessedness, though outwardly op- 
pressed ? 

Live purely, work diligently, do good to all around 
thee, 

Let each minute on the wing fly as a honey-bee of 
duty ; 

Suffer nothing living to have aught to charge against 
thee, 

Man or woman, bird or beast, down to the meanest 
insect ; 

Nor cruelty, nor lust, nor fraud, nor meditated evil, 

Nor aught but what omissions and infirmities excuse, 

So when thine hour is come and death is at thy 
threshold 

To beckon thee to better spheres, where spirit can 
expand, 

Happily shalt thou welcome him, thy guest and not 
thine enemy, 

And speed with him departing, as a friend to call 
thee home. 











THE RED ROSE QUITTANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


WAS on Midsummer Eve, as fine an 
eve as ever was, when the setting sun 
was shining full on the gate-house of 
the old palace, and lighting up the 
casements till they glittered like 
gold; while a wretched caitiff or two, 

in ward for some misdoing, pressed his face hard 
against the panes to see what he could of the 
world without. What could he see, poor wretch P 
Shady cloisters, running round a great square 
paved court, in the middle of which was a fair, 
though small garden; and, beyond that court, the 
trees and bushes of a much larger garden, wondrous 
fair to see, with well-rolled walks, pleasant seats, 
clipped hedges, and an incredible abundance of 
roses and strawberries. In this garden I was at 
work, being then a lad; and in this garden had 
many a godly bishop taken his delight and watched 
the gardeners’ labour; insomuch that it was a 
pleasure to the gardeners to see one of them come 
slowly along the walk, being sure to get a kind 
and holy word. 


Thus it came to pass that many were full sorry 
when it pleased the Queen’s grace to desire Bishop 
Cox, in whose service my father was, to grant on 
lease to her favourite, Sir Christopher Hatton, the 
palace gate-house, save and except the two cham- 
bers used as prisons for them that were arrested 
or delivered in execution to the bishop’s bailiff, 
and the lower rooms occupied by my father as 
lodge porter. Moreover, her grace desired that 
Sir Christopher might have the first courtyard 
within the gate-house, the long gallery with cham- 
bers over it, dividing it from the great garden, 
the stables and garden itself, and fields adjoining— 
some twenty acres—for a term of twenty-one years. 

Sore grieved was our lord bishop; but who 
could say nay to the Queen? Sir Christopher 
entered at once on possession, and commenced 
improvements, that cost much money. He de- 
lighted in the place, and he was a goodly and 
| pleasant gentleman, was Sir Christopher. Ne’er- 
| theless, he should not have set his heart on 
| another man’s ground. 
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On the Midsummer Eve in question, I being 
busy in killing the insects, the new tenant entered | 
the garden gate, with his nephew’s lady on his | 
arm, and commenced sauntering with her along | 
the smooth paths. Sure, I thought them well | 
worth looking at by stealth, when one could do so 
without rudeness. He was a noble figure of a 
man, with quick. bright eye, high nose, lofty brow, 
crisp, curled dark hair and beard, and ruddy, 
sanguine countenance. His figure was so fine 
that ’twas said the Queen commended it when he 
was dancing; and his step as he paced the 
garden walk was as though he were footing a 
stately measure. As for his dress it was black, 
but as rich as could be. 

As for my lady, I thought her the finest crea- 
ture I had ever set eyes on; her beauty was 
matchless. Her nose was as straight as a rake- 
handle; her teeth as white as the garden steps; 
her lips as red as radishes; her breath as sweet 
as honeysuckle; her mienas grand and graceful as 
that of a large white lily; but, in spite of all these 
beautifications, there was a mischievous look in 
her dark eye, that made me, boy as I was, think, 
“You're dangerous!”’ 

Anon they come up with me and accost me. I 
doff my cap and stand with it in my hand, louting 
low. Says Sir Christopher, “ What’s: your name, 
boy? Dickson? Oh, Diggon.” 

“Ay, Diggon it should be,” says my lady. 
“Mind you do what it says, and dig on.” 

“What are you about, boy? killing of grubs? 
Here are goodly roses; I shall want a special fine 
one to-mcrrow. That half-blown one is a beauty ; 
I suppose it will be fully out to-morrow.” 

“That rose, sir knight—your honour,” said I, 
“hath a canker.” 

“Out on it; I'll have no canker,” said he, 
quickly. 

“Nay, what signifies it ?”” quoth Dame Elizabeth 
(she was sister of Lord Burleigh), “it will still 
be a rose.” 

“Among so many, I may well have a perfect 
one. Mind you bring me a beauty, Diggon, to- 
morrow morning.” 

I bowed and said I would. Then they continued 
their stately walk, like a couple oftpeacocks. When 
the sun went down, they went in. Anon cometh 
aut the bishop from his palace, and walketh slowly 
ind sadly in the shade. 

“T was ever a lover of this garden,” saith he to 
his almoner ; “‘ but now its privacy is gone. I am | 
obliged to watch till they are gone out before I 
care to come in. Many pleasant thoughts used to 
attend me here; but now they are all scattered.” 

“The roses are mighty forward,” says the 
almoner. ‘Have I your grace’s licence to gather 
one P” 

“Certes, as many as you like,” replied the 








bishop; “twenty bushels if you will, for I have 
never used my licence.” 

I think the bishop spoke absently, little thinking 
his words would be acted upon; but a sharp, sly 
look of the almoner’s set me on thinking what it 
might imply or portend; and by-and-by, coming 
to a special fine damask rose that would be yet 
finer in the morning, I cut it carefully from the 
tree with my garden knife and carried it into the 
gate-house. 

“What hast there, lad?” saith father. “ Truly, 
a fine rose!” 

“Ay, and I’m going to keep it in water till 
morning, father,” quoth I, “for it may rain in the 
night and then its beauty might be marred. Our 
new inmate, Sir Christopher, bade me bring him 
a fine rose in the morning.” 

“Ay, he owes one for his quittance,” said 
father ; “I hadn’t forgotten it, and I wondered if 
he had. For a red rose on Midsummer Day, he 
holds this fine gate-house and gardens.” 

“Why, what an inconsiderable rent!” cried I. 
“Many a poor man would like a house and garden 
on such terms.” 

“ Ay, but ’tis all the same as a gift,” said father ; 
“and some doubt whether the Queen did right to 
give it. But, thou seest, she wished to please a 
friend.” 

I thought she might have pleased a friend by 
giving him something absolutely her own, and 
there was not much generosity when there was 
no sacrifice. But, after all, if she had given Sir 
Christopher the finest house and garden she had, 
it would not have been this particular house and 
garden on which he had set his fancy, as Ahab set 
his fancy on: the vineyard of Naboth which he 


| wanted for a kitchen-garden near his palace. The 


Queen wished to give him the very thing he 
fancied, and he was much obliged to her for it; 
but I doubt if they thought as they should have 
done of the pain that the gratification of that fancy 
would give to another. And out of it grew much 
wrong and much trouble. 

Something possessed me, late that evening, to 
go back into the garden, which was not overlooked 
by our windows. The summer dews had fallen 
and the moon had risen. I saw something that 
made me hurry back as if I had seen a ghost. 

“Father!” cried I, “the garden is full of the 
bishop’s retainers, whom the almoner is overseeing 
while they are gathering the roses as fast as ever 
they can; before daydawn there won’t be one 
left!” 

“Think of that now!” exclaimed my father, 
laughing. “What a mighty clever trick of the 
almoner! He will have every rose off the bushes, 
and Sir Christopher will be unable to pay his 
quit-rent !” 

“But he ought not to do.it,” said I. 
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“Tush, tush!” said my father, “ mind your own 
business; you'll have quite enough todo. We're 
in the bishop’s interest, and he has a right to 
twenty bushels of roses, gather them when he 
will.” 

I was silenced, but did not like it. Then I 
remembered the rose I had gathered, and was 
consoled. 

In the morning I was up with the earliest, and 
went to Sir Christopher as soon as he had put on 
his clothes. 

“What is it, my lad?” said he. 
much time for you.” 

“Sir Christopher,” said I, “the bishop’s almoner 
took a lot of men into the garden last night, and 
stripped and carried off every rose !” 

He turned very red. “ Did they ?” said he. 

“But Ihad cut you one first, and here it is,” 
said I, taking it out of my cap. 

“ Well done, my good lad! you deserve a handful 
of money!” and he gave it me, and thanked me 
with words and looks that made me his for life, 
and said I had saved him his house. 

Was not I a proud boy that day? Dame 
Elizabeth, too, gave me much praise, and said 
that, ask of her what I would, she might very 
likely give it me. I thanked her, but did not just 
then remember anything I wanted—except my 
breakfast. 

When I cold my father with great glee what I 
had done, he hit me a spat on the head and said, 
“You oaf! you have lost my lord bishop his 
gate-house. Keep out of sight till it has blown 
over.” 

I did so, and the bishop’s folk ne’er knew now 
Sir Christopher came by his rose. They concluded 
he had gathered it himself overnight, and ground 
their teeth at him. 

Well, as one accomplished desire leads to other 
desires that want to be accomplished, Sir Chris- 
topher tired of having the gate-house only on 
lease, and prayed the Queen to let him have it in 
perpetuity. Thereon, she too yielding, wrote to the 
bishop, desiring him to devise the premises to her, 
till such time as he paid Sir Christopher the nine- 
veen hundred pounds he had expended on the pro- 
perty. The bishop made answer that he could not 
in conscience do so, it being a piece of sacrilege. 
Howbeit, she constrained him to convey the 
property to herself, in order that she might re- 
convey it to Sir Christopher, but on condition 
that it should be redeemable on full payment of 
the moneys laid out on it. 

It passes my skill to tell how the bishop fretted 
about this matter. More than once he sought 
leave to resign. 

Meanwhile, time slipped on. Sir Christopner 
was made my Lord Chanceilor; but there was a 
canker at his heart, as there was in the heart of 


“T have not 
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the rose. He owed the Queen some forty thousand 
pounds, and prayed her to bear with him a little. 
But if she loved him much, she loved her money 
more, and pressed him to pay, which so ate into 
his heart that he died. She was sorry for it when 
too lata, and brought him with her own hands 
strong jellies, soups, ana cordials. 

After his death, the gate-house devolved on 
Lady Elizabeth, now widow of the chancellor’s 
nephew; and my old father dying about the same 
time, I reminded her of her promised boon a long 
time ago, and asked her to let me be gate-keeper 
in my father’s stead; which she in great good 
humour granted. 

Bishop Cox, too, had passed away, and we had 
another bishop, and yet another, whom I cared for 
less than my mistress—for she had placed me in 
@ position to marry Margery Budge, and a happy 
home we had. 

My wife and I soon remarked that my lady, 
though no longer young, yet being still exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and, what was perhaps more 
thought of, very rich, had plenty of suitors. The 
two she most favoured—and I must say she en- 
couraged both—were Sir Edward Coke and Sir 
Francis Bacon. They were rivals perhaps before, 
but they were deadly rivals from this time forth. 
My lady loved to play ’em off against each other, 
which I always think a cruel game. Her lady 
mother always kept close by her side; and in this 
state the two noble ladies and the two distin- 
guished gentlemen would sail along the garden 
walks, with all manner of fine airs, and talking to 
each other like a printed book. Mighty rich was 
their dress, though my lady was still in weeds. 

I remember, the first evening they took a stroll, 
my wife had just come out for a mouthful of fresh 
air, and to watch me gathering of strawberries. I 
had a rose in my button-hole, though the flowers 
were not fully blown. 

Dame Elizabeth noted it, and cried, “ Good so, 
Diggon; thou shouldst ever wear a rose to mind 
me how thou savedst the quit-rent !” 

Then she laughed, and told Sir Edward how 
and about it. 

Said Sir Francis, looking keenly at Margery, 
‘“‘Meseems he ever hath a rose beside him already,” 
which, indeed, made Margery colour up like a 

ony. 

Well, well—there was fierce rivalry between the 
two gentlemen, and many ways did my lady find 
of tormenting them, quite regardless of giving 
pain. At last she decided for Sir Edward Coke, 
who had been made Attorney-General, and stood 
well with the Queen. But, if that were her reason 
for accepting him—which many thought it was— 
she must have had some strange searchings of 
heart when the discarded suitor became Lord 
Chancellor. 
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Perhaps this embittered her against him, for it 
was too well known among the household that 
before long rough words and bickerings took 
place of honeyed compliments; and for “Oh, my 
dear, sure you must be right,” came “ Well, I’ve 
heard a woman has a soul of her own and may 
say her say ”—“ An’ if any one else had quelled 
me like that ”—‘ Sure, a single life’s happiest 
after all.” 

When Margery and I heard words like these 
spoke in the pleached alley, and saw my lady fling 
away @ flower Sir Edward had given her, and saw 
her step into her coach at the gate, and him turn- 
ing off and never offering his hand, we exchanged 
looks, and said, “ What will come of this P”’ 

“Good cannot come,” said Margery. ‘ When 
husband and wife use tart words to one another; 
we may be sure that stinging words and cruel 
actions will follow; so never go you, Diggon, to 
flout like that at me.” 

“ And never you go, Margery,” said I, “to fling 
away like that from me.” 

“Just as if I ever should,” said she, warming; 
“T hope I know what’s right.” 

“Why, now, that was my lady’s word to begin 
with,” said I, “ which led to all the rest.” 

“Begging your pardon, it was Sir Edward 
began,” said my wife, “by telling my lady he 
hoped she would not do so-and-so; he could not 
allow of it. You must surely remember that, 
husband.” 

“Oh, of course I do,” said I; “and anything 
else you like me to remember, except that we ever 
fell out till now.” 

“Fell out! I like that,” says Margery. 

“Well, I don’t; I can’t bear it,” said I, “so 
now let’s kiss and be friends; and I wish master 
and mistress had done the same.” 

Margery gave me a droll look, and maybe a little 
box on the ear, but not a heavy one, you know— 
not in malice. And after that we never had a few 
words. 

For, indeed, it was an awful sight to see, in the 
case of our betters, what a few words came to. 
And this is mainly why I tell you this story. 
Here were a lady and gentleman with all manner 
of this world’s goods; he learned and great, she 
rich and beautiful ; and he and she thinking much 
of her beauty. Fine children they had, too; the 
youngest daughter a lovely angel, that as a child 
would often steal away from her nurses and tutors, 
to come and play with my children in the gate- 
house. Then my wife would take her in her arms 
and carry her back, she kicking and scratching 
—for my little miss had a will of her own. At 
iength, when the pretty creature had attained her 
full height, Sir Edward must needs pledge himself 
to marry her to Sir John Villiers, whereat his 
lady was furious; for Sir John was a very bad 








man, and no proper mate for a young girl of 
sixteen. Now, see what a pity that my lady had 
lost all her early ascendency over her husband 
about trifles; for, now she was in the right on’t, 
he would not give ear toher. Oh! they were at 
daggers’ drawing, I can tell you; and behaved like 
mere man and woman, not as gentleman and lady. 
for she excluded him from the house and he forcea 
his way into it, and seized her coach and horses 
and chests of apparel, and turned off her servants, 
without wages, into the street. Then, to revenge 
herself, she went and told it all, right out, before 
the Council; and they say a lawyer could not 
have done it better. 

But what a house was this to live in, my 
masters! and how different from the Ely Place 
of old Bishop Cox’s quiet days. To make a long 
story short (old folks will be prolix, you know), 
when my lady found her husband bent upon this 
match, she and our young lady ran off to Oatlands, 
where they secreted themselves; but my master 
followed them with a warrant, and broke open 
door after door till he found them, and brought 
them back 

I shall never forget my lady’s face when next I 
saw it. White, except red about the eyes, with 
the look of a lion at bay. Sure, it would never 
have done for her husband, and he a great lawyer, 
to let her set him at defiance; but as for happiness 
ever again in that family, you are not to suppose 
there was any. My lady consented to the match, 
and a wretched one it proved; and if it could give 
her any comfort that it was what she’d foretold, 
she had it. But no, I can’t think it. A woman 
may have an outrageous temper, but, if she have 
a spark of womanly feeling at all, can find no 
consolation in a child’s wreck and ruin by crying, 
“T foretold it!” As for Sir Edward—well, I don’t 
like to think of it. There was my lady living all 
alone in Hatton House (as it was now called), there 
was he in his separate house, among heaps of 
learned law-papers, seeing learned men, and 
writing learned books. If you call that happiness, 
I don’t. I wouldn’t have changed with either of 
them, for all their money-bags and title-deeds ; 
nor yet would Margery, your good mother, Madge. 

Yes, you may call her a good mother. Not like 
the grand, beautiful, wilful, violent, and most 
unhappy lady who tried to save her daughter and 
could not. You know that old bed with green 
velvet hangings in the big oak chamber: I wonder 
how many tears steeped its pillows when my lady 
lay in it. Take my advice, Madge, and never 
want to be a great lady, nor yet to have your own 
way. She couldn’t have hers, you see, though she 
was sorich. She had her way for a little, just till 
she had given up everything into the power of 
another ; and she thought to have it still, but she 
couldn’t manage it. 
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That’s why I don’t want you to be a rich lady— 
not to be run after for your riches, nor for you to 
run after them. Roger Pyne speaks you fair, he 
says he means well by you; he wants you for his 
wife. He is young, personable, sober, industrious, 
frugal, and he fears the Lord. Such a youth is 
not to be despised—I don’t mind his hearing me 
say it. Let me see—how many years have you 
been on this ground, lad? You were born some 
years before Madge. I mind you, first, set to kill 





the slugs; then to scare the sparrows; then to gather 
the strawberries—I ne’er heard you accused of 
eating them. As you’ve grown up I’ve always had 
a very fair opinion of you; if you're not as bright 
as some, you’re brighter than some others. See 
how Madge reddens up at the idea of your not ' 
being the brightest man alive! Well, well, my 
lad; be kind to her and good to her, as you're 
likely to be without my “telling. My blessing 
on you! 








A LESSON FROM THE AUTUMN FOLIAGE. 
| 
| 


| ‘@ay| LOUGH September’s suns shine brightly, 
ale And September’s skies are blue, 
Though the autumn breezes lightly 
Stir the leaves of varied hue, 
Still a not unpleasant sadness 
Stealeth softly o’er our hearts, 
While we mourn the vanished gladness 
Of the summer which departs. 


Though the autumn foliage glory 
In its green and gold array, 
Yet its splendours tell a story 
Of incipient decay. 





Let us listen to its teaching, 
For analogies profound, 
And throughout all Nature reaching 


o? 
Are within us, and zround. 


Yes, the autumn foliage gaining 
Tints of beauty as it dies, 
Like the setting sun, which waning, 
Spreads new glory o’er the skies, 
Tells the Christian that as nearer 
To the grave his footsteps tend, 
All his graces should shine clearer, 
And beam brightest at his end. 
W. R. W. 








REMINISCENCES OF 


court, to be gazed at in my old age; ex- 

posed to the taunts and sneers of passers 

=———— by, and daily hearing such epithets as, 
“What an old-fashioned thing, I would not give it 
house-room;” “ Look at that broken-down old chest, 
who would buy it? it is only fit for fire-wood,” and 
soon; but, I must say, my owners think a little more 
of me, for I am lifted into the shop every night, I 
suppose to be taken care of. It is true the quarters 
are very close and stifling, and that I am so loaded 
with rubbish that E often think I shall break down 
under it. But it was not always thus with me; I 
well remember being finished off years ago. I was 
so highly polished that I was carefully wrapped in a 
very soft covering to be conveyed to my first home. 
I was placed in a beautiful room; in one corner was 
a neat little bedstead shining like myself, a marble- 
topped washstand and dressing-table were placed at 
each window, while I had a most comfortable corner 
near the fireplace. I soon discovered who was my 
mistress, for a charming little girl with blue eyes and 
golden hair clapped her hands with joy when she 
was brought in the room to look at me; and, after 
thanking her mamma for buying me, she began 
at once to make a closer inspection of my qualities. 





AN OLD BUREAU. 


She greatly flattered my vanity by such exclamations 
as, “Oh! what a dear little chest, and so beautifully 
fitted! What fine drawers, and a writing-table, too! 
What a useful present!’’ She then set to work to 
fill my drawers with such neat little clothes, and 
one of my corner drawers was filled with the most 
delicious sweets of all kinds. Day by day I was 
well dusted and polished; and many little visitors 
were brought in the room to admire me. 

By degrees I noticed that my little mistress was 
much bigger than she used to be, and one day a 
large wardrobe was brought into the room and placed 
opposite to me. I confess I was rather jealous of the 
praises I heard bestowed on my rival, and more 80 
when all the pretty dresses and cloaks were taken 
away from my keeping and given into its charge. The 
little drawer that used to be filled with all sorts of 
nice things, was one day emptied, and beautiful ear- 
rings, and bracelets, and necklaces, were placed there 
in their stead. My top little drawers were cleared of 
pretty beads, little dolls, and other toys, only writing 
materials being put in each. I began to feel very 
sad, I scarcely knew why, but often fancied my 
mistress did not look so merry as she used to do. She 
often sat at my little table till very late at night 
writing long letters, and I noticed that she hada 
great many letters in the same handwriting. These 
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she seemed never weary of reading, which she did 
over and over again, and afterwards gave them into 
my especial care, placing them in one of my most 
hidden recesses. 

One day a beautiful white satin dress was brought 
into the room, and she put it on with a wreath of 
flowers round her fine golden hair, a splendid white 
veil was thrown over her head. I was quite lost in 
admiration. The same day she came back with 
another young lady, and took off the becoming 
dress and put on one of dark blue silk, also a pretty 
hat with a white feather, and taking, as I thought, 
a sad look at me, she left the room. I never saw 
her again, for not many days after her maid brought 
a@ man to carry me away. I was taken to a little 
cottage and placed in the parlour. 

I soon discovered that I had been given to the 
servant who had always kept me clean and bright, 
but she did not look so happy as she used todo. I 
was very wretched. One of my drawers contained 
dirty tobacco-pipes, another old stockings and boots, 
and my top part was actually turned into a sort of 
pantry. The degradation was almost tow much for 
me. My master (for I now found I had one, as well 
as a mistress), used to come home very late at night, 
slam me open so that he often endangered my 
hinges, and after eating all I could give him, 
stagger up-stairs. 

By degrees, fewer provisions were committed to 
my charge, and at last I seldom saw anything but 
bread. I was very sorry for my poor mistress, who 
used to cry nearly all day. At last a man came in 
one day, seized hold of me, and carried me off on his 
shoulders, claiming me as his property. He bore me 
of to a large, noisy room, where a man stood with 
a small hammer in his hand. I was held up to view; 
various people kept calling out different sums of 
money, till down went the hammer, and a cunning 
little man began grinning at me, opening and shut- 
ting my drawers, in fact, quizzing me in a very rude 
manner. He took me away in a cart to a dirty back 
street, and stuck me outside his door. 

After some weeks a benevolent-looking old lady, 
accompanied by a poor depressed woman, came by 
and demanded my price. I heard a great dispute 
about my value, but could not help thinking that my 
master, for some reason, praised me too much, espe- 
cially as I knew that one of my feet had been broken 
of lately. However, the bargain was concluded, the 
money paid, and I was carried off to a miserable 
garret, where my drawers were used to hold cut-out 
needlework. My new mistress sat all day at work. I 
heard nothing but stitch, stitch, stitch, a hollow 
cough, an& an occasional sigh. Sometimes the same 
kind old lady who bought me came, bringing a little 
basket full of provisioas. These were all committed 
to my care, and such a little was taken out each day 





I often thought my poor mistress looked as if she 
could have finished the whole. 

I was very much surprised to find one day that, 
though the sun had long been shining, my mistress 
did not leave her miserable bed to resume her work 
as usual. Other days followed, and still all was 
silent, till I was roused early one morning by a 
loud knocking at the door, which not being opened, 
was soon broken in by two men, who first examined 
the bed, then taking a survey of the wretched room, 
took all the work out of my drawers and walked off. 
In a few days I was once more taken to the large, 
noisy room, and sold again, I heard my master say, 
for an old song. 

Now here I am, wondering what will come next ! 

M. N. 
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71. During what time of his life did St. Paul acquire 
the knowledge referred to in our last question ? 

72. By what persons was our Lord seen after his 
resurrection? Besides his immediate followers and 
St. Paul, 500 met him in Galilee, and 120 in Judea. 
Satisfy yourself that this is correct. 

73. The present Viceroy of Egypt may be looked 
upon as the fulfilment of a prophecy. 

74. An instance of a man offering up a prayer 
from his heart while he was in conversation. 

75. Give an instance of a leader appealing to the 
people against the nobles, and setting the people 
against them. 

76. A prophet who rent the new cloak of the son 
of a widow woman into pieces. 

77. The tin for which the Phoenicians came to 
Britain is mentioned in Scripture. Where? 

78. Of what woods were the hulls, the masts, and 
the oars of the best ships built respectively ? 

79. In comparing, in a certain place, the boasted 
wisdom of a people to that of an eminent man, Solo- 
mon is not cited. Who is? 

80. What Coptic word do the translators of our 
Bible notice in the margin as such ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 128. 

64. That, in the perfection of Christianity, every 
meal should be a communion. 

65. Judg. viii. 5, 6—16. 

66. Luke vii. 35. 

67. Because they knew not the Scriptures, nor yeu 
had an adequate idea of God’s power (Mark xii. 24). 

68. Jarius’s daughter was only just dead. The 
widow of Nain’s son was being carried out for burial. 
Lazarus had been dead four days. 

69. The solemn breaking of bread at a meal 
(Luke xxiv. 35). 

70. Gal, i. 12. 
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STRAY 


Mr. Tuomas Joun PENN, the last descendant of 
the celebrated Penn family, was buried in the church- 
yard of Stoke Pogis recently. It is just a century 
since the Penns commenced their residence at Stoke, 
the estate, on the death of Lady Cobham, in 1769, 
having been purchased from her executors by the 
Hon. Thomas Penn, Lord Proprietary of Penn- 
sylvania. The late Mr. Penn was sixty-four years 
of age. He sold the original painting by West of 
*‘Penn’s Treaty with the Indians.” The picture 
was bought by Mr. Catlin, and is now in the Town 
Hall of Philadelphia. 


Wuart large promises some words, such as panacea, 
all-heal, and the like, make. Does not the fact of 
our retaining them, under whatever protest, in the 
language, imply faith in the ultimate conquest of evil? 


Tue following letter was written to the illus- 
trious Eldon while on his death-bed, by the late 
Bishop Phillpotts:— j 


“ Lord Carrington’s, Whitehall, 
27th Nov., 1837. 

** My dear Lord,—I take blame to myself for having, as I fear, 
obtruded on you some important matters of consideration at a 
time when you were not prepared to admit them; or in a manner 
which. may ‘have been deemed too earnest and importunate. 
That you pardon the intrusion, I have no doubt, and that you 
ascribe what may have been ill-timed, or ill-considered, to the 
true cause—an anxious wish to lead:a highly gifted mind like 
yours, to those thoughts which alone can satisfy it, 

“ Before I leave this place, instead of again trespassing on you 
in person, I have resolved to commit to paper a few considera- 
tions which your own powerful mind will know how to improve, 
and which I humbly pray the Holy Spirit of God to impress, so 
far as they accord with his Truth, on the hearts of both of us. 
I contemplate in you, my dear Lord, an object of no ordinary 
interest. “I see a man full of years and honours—honours richly 
earned (ay, were they tenfold greater than they are), by a life 
which, protracted long beyond the ordinary age of man, has been 
employed, during all the period of service, in promoting: 
strengthening, and securing the best and most sacred interests 
of your country. I see in you the faithful, zealous, and most 
able advocate of the connection of true religion with the constitu. 
tion and government of England. I see in you one who has 
largely benefited the generation of which you have been among 
the most distinguished ornaments. Seeing and feeling this, I 
am sure you will pardon me if I exhibit a little even of undue 
eagerness to perform to you the only service which I can hope 
to render—that of exciting such a mind to those reflections, by 
- which, after serving others, it can now do the best and surest 
service to itself. In truti, those reflections are few and brief, 
but most pregnant. In short, my dear Lord, I would seek most 
earnestly to guard you against the danger which arises from the 
very qualities which we most admire in you, and fromthe actions 
for which we are most grateful to you. That danger is, lest you 
contemplate these matters with too much satisfaction—lest you 
rest upon them as the grounds of your hope of final acceptance 
with God. Oh! my dear Lord, the best of the sons of men must 
be content, or rather must be most anxious, to look out of them- 
selves, and above themselves, for any sure hope—I will not say 
of justification, butof mercy. Consider the infinite holiness and 
purity of God, and then say whether any man wasever fit to appear 
at his tribunal. Consider the demands of his Law, extending 
to the most secret thoughts, and wishes, and imaginations of 


NOTES. 


| the heart, and then say whether you, or any one, can stand 
| before him in your own strength, when he cometh to judgment, 
No: it is as sinners, as grievous sinners, we shall, we must 
appear; and the only plea which will be admitted for us ig tie 
righteousness and merits of our crucified Redeemer. If wo 
place any reliance on our own poor doings or fancied virtues, 
those very virtues will be our snares, our downfall. Above all 
things, therefore, it is our duty, and pre-eminently the duty of 
the purest and best among us, to cast off all confidence in our. 
selves, and thankfully to embrace Christ’s most precious offer 
on the terms on which he offers it; he will: be our Saviour 
only if we know and feel, and humbly acknowledge, that 
we need his salvation. He will be more and more eur 
Saviour in proportion as we more and more love and riély 
upon him. But surely the more we feel and deplore our own 
sinfulness, the more earnest will be our love, the firmer our 
reliance on him who alone is mighty to save. Therefore it is, 
that, in preparing ourselves to appear before him, the less we 
think of what we may fondly deem our good deeds and good 
qualities, and the more rigidly we scrutinise our hearts, and 
detect and deplore our manifold sinfulness, the fitter shall we 
be, because the more deeply sensible of the absolute necessity 
and of the incalculable value of his blessed undertaking aid 
suffering for us. One word only more—of ourselves we cannot 
come to this due sense of our own worthlessness: and thedevil 
is always ready to tempt our weak hearts with the bait which is 
most taking"to many among us—confidence in ourselves. It is 
the Holy Spirit who alone can give us that only knowledge 
which will be useful to us at the last—the knowledge of our own 
hearts, of their weakness, their wickedness—and of the way of 
God's salvation, pardon of the faithful and confiding ‘penitent 
for his dear Son’s sake. Oh! my dear Lord, may you and I be 
found among the truly penitent, and then we shall have our 
perfect consummation and bliss among the truly blessed. 
“Tam, my dear Lord, 
** With true veneration and regard, 
**Your Lordship's most faithful Servant, 
“ And affectionate BrotLer in Christ, 
“H, Exeter, 

‘* The Earl of Eldon.” 


BISMARCK AND HIS PgasanTRy.—A Silesian paper 
gives the following anecdote of Count Bismarck :— 
The peasants on the count’s estate had got into the 


bad habit of working on Sundays. The count heard 
of it, and wrote to his bailiff, “There must be an 
end of that.” The bailiff answered, “The people 
are not to blame. Six-days, from morning to even- 
ing, they have to work on the estate, and yet they 
have tieir own bit of land to look after, and so they 
have only Sunday left to do itin.” But the count will 
not listen to such excuses, and writes back :—‘ From 
this time forward a new order is to be introduced. 
When my people have land, and their corn is ripe, 
they are-to begin with their own first.” The bailiff 
informs the peasants of the count’s commands, and 
adds, “But now no more work on Sundays.” The 
result is that the peasants say to each other, “The 
master shall not lose.a farthing by caring for us first, 
so let us work with a will,” and they do it toc. 
Never was the work done so well and so rapidly, and 
the bailiff could write to the count a few days after- 
wards, “ That was a capital hit, and nobedy has had 
more advantage from it than we. It was all finished 
in the twinkling of an eye.” 








